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Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow bue, 
And fragrant odour. 
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hed ON FASHION. 
ter ha Iv is highly amusing to take a retros- 
1d flowgpective view of the many fashions which 


ave been followed, admired. applauded 
pr condemned within the few preceed 


and we 


ente 
- a long years. There is nothing so illustra 
comingtive of the passion for variety and the 


principles of imitation which actuate the 


suSspec eh 
red thuman mind, as the variations in the 
vy of heamnodes of dress. We there see a continu 


td suecession of diversified styles, and a 
perpetual and never ceasing revolution 
of tastes and opinions ; what was once 
ew and elegant, becomes antique and 
bominable. and what was once contemn- 
land despised. becomes by the force 
fexample, and the current of popular 
rejudice, the summit of perfection and 
model fer imitation. 

At one period in the annals of fashion, 
* blood of the first water,’’ was accus- 


const 


I. 


us o'er, 
we pass 
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mynd St é 
i where q@omed to appear, elevated upon a pair ef 
ions. on-bound beots. at least one and a half 
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hes above" his ordinary level: ‘This 
lusual exaltation would naturally in 
ice a corresponding degree of pride 
i arrogance, and prevent their notic- 












ing the meaner objects of creation that 
groveled beneath : doubtless some fatal 
accident would have happened by the 
common people’s occasionally getting 
under their feet or between their legs, 
had it not been prevented by many 
adopting a similar plan, and thus placing 
themselves on an equality, while those 
who did not do this were happily warn- 
ed by their tremendous clatter, to clear 
the way and avoid the danger. To this 
was super-added a coat, whose length of 
tail eauscd some to suspect the weaver 
was of the monkey species, and a mon- 
strous cravat which served the donble 
purpose of defending his neck, and econ. 
cealing the lower part of his visage: To 
crown all, a hat was stuck on his head 
whose conical form foreibly reminded 
the observer of a chimney capped, to 

prevent the descent of smoke, and which 

served admirably to facilitate the pas- 

sage of the rain in it: attempts to be- 

dew his delectable person. 

In a little time however. the fashions 

assumed a: irection diametrically oppo. 











site, and the quantity of cloth which 
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was formerly used to lengthen the tail. strument of defence, the effeminate beat 


was employed to extend the body. ‘Phe 

vest which had previously served to vo 
ver two or three inches of the breast 
was increased in an immoderate ce- 
gree, and invading the hips. looked like 
a bag through which a man had‘ unfor- 
tunately fallen. his head and part of hi- 
legs only being visible. ‘lo what length 
this would have been carried it is impos 
sible to determine, had not an unfortu- 
nate rise in dry-goods rendered it neces- 
sary to contract them in a more reason- 
able space. The collars of the coats 
which had also been altered, were by 
various contrivances made to assume an 
oval appearance, and by being raised al 
most to a level with the top of the head. 
released that weak member from the 
weight of the hat, which it had former 
ly been obliged to sustain. In following 
a first-rate macaroni. attired in thi- 
manner, it was difficult to prove, at 
Jeast from ocular demonstration that 
the creature was in reality possessed 
of a head, for the chapeau resting in a 
great measure upon the coat collar, 
might lead the observer to suppose. that 
it depended upon th.t entirely for sup- 
port. Upon approaching him in front, 
however, it evidently appeared that he 
was possessed of it, or at least of that 
portion denominated the face. as upon 
close examination the extremity of the 
nose was pereeptible extending a shor: 
distance beyond the cravat, and upon 
more minute examination, amonga pro- 
fusion of curls which were intended to 
veil their piercing glances. might be dis 
covered, a pair of dilated orbs straining 
with fixed insensibility. or rolling with 
disgusting affectation. 
Among other whimsical vagaries none 
occasioned more ridicule than the in- 
troduction of cape-coats; while in their 
zenith, a wag shrewdly observed, *+ that 
the ladies having usurped the breeches. 
the sentlemen were determined to shoul- 
der the petticoat;” indeed there was 
nothing to which it bore so striking a 
resemblance as to that article of dress. 
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was enabled to brave the cold of October 
anid even with the assistance of two or 
three-coats beneath it, to defy the win- 
fer storm. 
Amid the various changes in the beay 
moude, we must not neglect to notice 
the exereseences which at this time be. 
gan to appear at the lower extremity of 
the macaroni’s leg. ‘This we presume 
was invented to conceal some unfortu. 
nate defect in this limb. or supply that 
necessary requisite toa fop, a well-shap 
ed calf. However true this conjecture 
may be, or whatever may have been the 
eause of this appearance, it was Certain. 
ly one of the most absurd and unnatural 
fashions ever introduced. When this 
fashic n was in its greatest extreme, the 
legs of a fop were astonishingly inflated, 
and appeared to have undergone the 
same operation, which Smollet describes 
Lieut. Lismahago to have suffered ‘Ty 
see them approaching at some distanee, 
the beholder ‘might have fancied they 
were walking with fire buckets on. 
Our limits will not permit us even fa 
enumerate the continual changes which 
have oceurred in the modes of dress.— 
We are only able to sketch the most 
prominent, and among these the late va 
riations in the form of the hat. cannot 
hut claim our attention. ‘The brim dl 
this has become of late so much com 
tracted, in order to forin a perfect com 
tourwith the wearers phiz. that it: am 
swers but one purpose for which hats 
were invented, viz. to keep the head warm 
which when the sun is powerful it effee 
tually does, attracting and retaining ; 
his rays. and defending no part of ty 
body except that portion comprise! 
above the eye-brows and the top of th 
ear! ‘Those persons who have nasal o 
vans protruding any considerable di 
tance from the level of their faces a 
wofully incommoded by this innovation 
as the brim which was formerly intent 
ed to defend that part, but partially 





except that it occupied a more elevated] of such missiles as may,ehance to. d 


situation. Provided with this potent in- 


portion of it exposed to the annoyant 


scend in a direction nearly perpendict 
lar. 
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In expatiating on the modes of dress. 
itmay not -be improper to glance at the 
manner of dressing the hair which has 
prevailed of late. By dint of combing. 
brushing, &e. a ridge has been formed 


¢ beat 
lclobep 
WoO or 
e Win- 





on the perieranium of a Pelit-maitre. ex- 
ending from the front to the eentre of) 
it; which probably originated in inmita 
tion of the-crests of ancient knights. or 
modern dragoons. and which rend rs 
this tribe of non-entities. similar. at least 
in this respect, to the nation of savages 
yhose heads when infants were com- 
ced Wetween two boards to make 
hem flat. with a gradual aseent toward 
the top. which if ending al uost ina peak 
was considered exquisitely beautiful.— 
U Btpon suddenly meeting a buck who had 
n this ‘ast left his looking-glass. oa¢ was tempt- 
ies the ed to start with horror. and suppose 
Hated, from the erection of his fore-top, that 
e theBe saw a * Ghost or Goblin damned.” 
cribesiian combs hat * elevated.” and grease 
d Ty ‘brightened his crest” in such a man- 
faneiner that it appeared as if he saw a 
1 they icht of terror. which caused ++ each sep- 
‘a arate hair to stand erect. like quills up- 
ven (ion the fretfal porcupine.” 
whichl Phe immense length of the surtout 
"CSS.—Bapatc which have been worn for these 
OMifew years past. cannot but have attract 
ale Valed the attention of every one blessed 
Cannoliviih the use of their optics. ‘These were 
"iin Wprohbably introduced by some benevolent 
h com person to release a certain class of the 
*t COMPeommunity from the drudgery they were 
it al compelled to endure in cleaning the 
h hats pavements &c. on a Saturday evening 
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war iifior the promenaders of the ensuing day, 
_efeeipheir introduetion, has however. releas- 
ins M#hed them from the laborious part of the 
of Uiibusiness, as their constant brushing to 
IiPriseMand fro, has so effectually removed the 
ay dirt as to render what wss once the 
sal o 





Miwork of time, but the employment of a 
le ditimoment. But they, like every other 
€S aMevod in this world of trouble, are some- 
yatlOWMimes productive of evil; thus in ascen- 
ntent: ding a stair-way with some degree of 












lly ¢ rapidity, the end is very apt to get en- 
' Bre tangled with the feet, and strange as it | 
oyane 

to 
ondict 











may appear. absolutely cause the wear- 
er to fall up stairs! Nor is this all. for 
in descending a flight of stairs followed 
by an impatient erowd. while your arms 
are busily employed in defending your 
person from some friendly approaches, 
a person behind accidentally treads on 
your tail; while struggling to disengage 
yourself, he perceives your situation and 
stepping off with all the ardour of po- 
liteness, permits you to descend to the 
bottom. while your head strikes at every 
step with the hollow reverberating sound 
of a pumpkin. Indeed the many dis- 
tressing accidents which have solely ari. 
sen from this cause are incalculable. 
During the many revolutious of fash- 
ion among the males, the females have 
not been entirely idle. ‘Their bare bo- 
soms, naked arms, and other little et 
ceteras. have been severely criticised by 
cynical asperity. and each trivial foible 
enlarged by the microscopic eye of ill- 
nature into a fault of magnitude. For 
our part however, we must confess a 
want of courage for prosecuting enqui- 
ries of this nature. ‘the ladies are jea- 
lous of their prerogatives and retaliate 
every infringement of them with the ut- 
most severity. We therefore conceive it 
the partof wisdom to abstain from any 
interference in these matters, and here- 
by express our full and entire assent to 
any alteration they may choose to make, 
confident, that they will introduce none 
which will have a tendency to render 
them less attractive. In doing this we 
have an eye to our own comfort and con- 
venience. as we well know that such as- 
sumptions ef authority are rarely relish- 
ed by the fair:sex, and very often place 
the unlueky wight who exercises them, 
‘«*yeyond the pale of civilized society.” 
As we have nointention to forego the 
pleasures of social life, or to be saluted 
upon our entrance into company with 
sneers, frowns, and sundry other tokens 
of disapprebation, we must decline the 
office of female censor, and leave it te 
those who are possessed of a greater de- 
gree of impudence or temerity V 
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LOVE. 


There are two things peculiar to this 
passion, and what makes them more re- 
mark able, is, they seem somewhat in- 
consistent. One is our desire for it; the 
other is a condition that makes it very 
undesirable. As to the first. we do net 
seek, nay. we avoid all occasions of an 
ger, hatred, fear, shame or envy; but 
we seek occasions of love. As to the se- 
cond, love is all the passsions in one; it 
is anger that it cannot, shame that it 
dees not. and fear that it shall not, en- 
joy its object; it is envy of, and hatred 
to, those that possibly may. For envy. 
hatred and suspicion, form love’s cen- 
stant companion, jealousy: which there- 
fore stings deeper than either of them. 


because it is all. Now as many passions | 


as love has, so many pains. Be it there- 
fore a maxim,—He that never pained, 
‘ mever loved. YOUNG. 


Siete ed 
THE NEGRO BOY. 


Cold blows the wind, and while the tear 
Bursts trembling from my swollen eyes, 
The rain’s big drop quick meets it there, 
And on my naked bosom flies! 
O pity, all ye sons of Joy, 
The little wandering Negro boy. 


‘These tatter’d clothes, this ice cold breast, 
By winter harden’d into stee!, 
These eyes that know not soothing rest, 
But speak the half of what I fee!! 
Long, long, I never knew one joy, 
The little wand’ring Negro boy. 
Cannot the sigh of early gricf, 
Move but one charitable mind? 
Cannot one hand aiford relief? 
One Christian pity, and be kind? 
Weep, weep, for thine was never joy; 
O little wand’ring Negro boy. 
is there a good which men call pleasure? 
Osmyn, would that it were thine! 
Give me this only precious treasure: 
Flow would it soften grief like mine’ 
Then Qsmyn might be call’d with joy 
The little wand’ring Negro boy- 
My limbs these twelve long ycars have borne 
The rage of ev’ry angry wind: 
Yet still does Osmyn weep and mourn, 
Yet still no ease, no rest can find! 
Then death, alas, must soon destroy 
The little wand’ring Negroy boy. 
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No sorrow e’er disturbs the rest, 
That dwells within the lonely crave 
Thou best resource the wo-rung breast 

E’er ask’d of heav’n, or heav’n e’r gave, 

Ah then farewell, vain world, with joy ( 

I die the happy Negro boy. 





“ There is nothing so dastcly,” continucd Muy, 
phey in his criticism on bad manners, “so unman. 
nerly nor so ridiculous, at the danver table, as to 
see a man trying fill deafen a body wi’ bis jabber, 
while his mouth is so full of dufe and pocatoee, that 
he can’t say a word !” . 





French Revolutionary Anecdote. 


Citizen Van T——, of the city of Utrecht, a 
the age of fifty, married a young woman of twenty, 
This wes not one of those unnatural matche: which ‘ 
parental authority or filial cupidity so often con 
It was the disinterested desire of the fa, 
ther, and the unbiassed choice of the daughter, 
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which united Mademoiselie B——, to a husband sq 
mucl: older than herself She had almost grown up 
under his eye, andi had esteemed him for years, as 
a friend, before affection made her his wife— 
Though far from even being handsome, his polite. 
ness, his delicacy, his generosity, his attention and 
his manners were irresistable, and in his company, 
all women forgot his age, and regarded only the 
accomplished, amiable gentleman. This couple 
had passed together ten vears of uninterrupted do. 
mestic happiness, and were the parents of two 
daughters and three sons, when the French Repub- 
lican Colonel! Beaucour was introduced to them.— 
After an acquaintance of three months, he was or. § 
dered to march towards North Holland, then threa. 
tenccdl by an English invasion, and was wounded 
near Heldem, when the troops under General Aber. 
cromby made good their landing. When Citizen 
Yan T , was informed of this atcident, he invi- 
ied him to his house, where better care could be 
taken of him, than im the military hospital, then 
crowded with dying officers and soldiers. Beaucour 
accepted the invitation, and became in a short time, 
an inmate of the family. But what was the return 
he made for so much kindness*for such generous 
hospitality? Having heard that his host had some | 
diamonds of great valuc, he persuaded Madame Van 
T——, not only to steal them, anda sum of five 
thousand ducats, in money, but to desert her chil. 
dret:, and to dishonor and make wretched their fa- 
ther. He soon, however, became as crue] to his 
Mistress, as he had been ungrateful to his benefac- 
tor. After plundermg her of her ifl-go*ten valuae 
bles, and almost stripping her of her cloaths, he 
left her in an inn near Cheves, ftom which place | 
she wrote a repentent letter to her husband, before | 
she finished her misery, and buried her infamy in 
the Rhine! By bribes and presents, Beaucour had 
procured ®imself the rank of General of Brigade, 
and expired as such on the field efhonor, at an en- 
gagement in Suabia, during the Autumn of 1800. 
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For the Parterre. 


SUNG. 


How can the sailor sleep 
On the dark billow, 
The storm for his couch, 
And the wave for his pillow; 
fock’d on the surge of the wide-swelling ocean, 
His frail bark careering with tremulous motion; 
How can !e rest?—true love still guides him: 
Protecis und supports, whatever betides him: 
Though the thunders are crashing 
Through the lowering air, 
And the lightnings are flashing 
With sulphurous glare, 
Wadaunted he braves them, and feels no alarm, 
or the ZEgis of Love, can defend him from harm. 
When the tempest is hush’d, 
And the favourmg breeze 
Swells the bark s flowing sails 
As she foams through the seas, 
While the soft star of Eve, burns with soul-cheering 
light, 
Poi te his path through the deep, and his course 
through the night; 
! Yes he can rest, as he speeds like a dart, 
bi the wings of the wind, to the maid of his heart; 
While he rapidly glances 
O’er the seas ripling breast, 
Like the moon-beam that dances 
On the wave’s snowy crest: 
joy does he feel, as right onward they go 
0 the port of his hopes, and his heaven below. 
v 


Good Character of a Wife. 


“My wife cannot make verses, it is 
; but she makes an excellent pud- 
ing. She can’t correct the press; but 
bean correct the children. and scold 
tservants with admirable discretion. 
le can’t unravel the mysteries of po 
ieal economy and federal government; 
tshe can knit charming stockings.” 





Por the Parterre. 
THE CONSENT. 


when the sun receding from our view, 
ints the sky with deep vermillion hue, 
idancing on the horizon of night, 
throws a trembling glance, then fades from 
sight: 
When I pressed Eliza to consent, 
lash her eye as lhght’ning quick o’er bent, 
tblushing cheek her innate thonghts revealed, 
Glance confessed, what could not be oaneas 
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WOMAN. 


Each creature’s link’d to that below it, 
All nature if observ’d will show it: 
And upward still our search will prove, 
Each creature link’d to that above. 
Heaven when it had created Man, 
Unfinish’d found creation’s plan; 

Tho’ Men and Angels were akin, 

A chasm still appear’d between, 

Nor would the links together meet, 
*Till Woman made the chain complete. 


Thornton, the manager of the Wind- 
sor Theatre, constantly had an eye te 
his interest. One evening during the 
perfurmance of Richard the III, he 
gave a tolerable proof of that being his 
leading principle. Representing the 
crook. backed tyrant, he exclaimed, 

«* Hence babbling dreams. you threaten 
here in vain: Conscience avaunt ! 

That man in the brown wig there 

got into the pit without paying /— 
Richard’s himself again !— 
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PREJUDICE. 


PREJUDICE though not strictly speak- 
ing, at any time areal virtue, deserves 
not the common epithet of a vice. Ma- 
ny consider it in the former light, but 
it is most generally viewed in the latter. 
In truth, it partakes of the nature of 
both. Although somewhat inconsistent 
that two such opposites should be united 
in any manner whatever, yet nature in 
the redundancy of her bounty, has wise- 
ly ordained that many of the apparent 
evils, which have been let loose among 
man, may by his exertions be made sub- 
servient to his own good; and many of 
the most violent and ungovernable of 
passions, be made the best and most use- 
ful of servants. The common mind is 
but too apt to censure what it cannot.un- 
derstand; as if such things as are beyond 
the sphere of its limited comprehension 
should have been the productions of a 
providence, without any benefit result- 
ing from them to him, for whom they 
are created. 
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The indolent wanderer on the borders 
of Zahara, places his heaven in that sol 
itary spot. where a few branching eovoas 
surrounded by the burning sands of the 
desert, offer their shade to screen him 
from the scorehing rays of a zenith sua 
and where he can lie unvexed by thou- 
sands ofonreares,of which he neverheard 
unoppressed by multitudes of sorrows. 
which canker the breast of the * white 
man “ but which have never clouded his 
torpid mind. or visited his phlegmatic 
frame. ihe weary traveller through 
his torrid plains. excites his pity; and 
when in gratitude to the simple hospi- 
tality of his dusky host, he amuses him 
with descriptions of his native * cooler 





heavens and kinder soils,’ with the ut- 
most exertions of his eloquence. he can 
not persuade the negro,.that pure hap 
piness can be found beyond the bounds 
of his horizon. ** Why.” he would ex 
elaim in the irresistible rhetoric of 
nature, ** Why then leave such a de- 
ligh'ful country. which, by your de- 
scription must needs be a paradise, to 
court our shades, were you not fully 
convinced that content and bliss dwell 
among usalone!* Happy mortal, happy 
prejudice! Is the African alone posses- 
sed of this love of country? No. The ku- 
ropean. the Asiatic, the African and the 
American, each have similar feelings 
and similar prejudices. 

The storm-beaten sailor, riding 
among the stars on briny meuntzins 
peeping into evey nook of this terrestial 
globe. enquires at each, * are riches to 
be obtained here?” but for happi- 
ness? he turns his face instinctively 
towards his native land. 
the Greenlander. bounds at the eontem 
plaiion of his icy mountains, and poin- 
ing tothe aurora borelis, he exclaims, 
while joy illuminates his countenance, 
«scan Europe boast of a Heaven like 
that ?” ‘The roving Tartar, deformed by 
nature, envies not the symmetry of the 
Italian, but laughs at his effeminacy, 
when he chills beneath a load of furs, 
He paces with pride his sterile plains, 





The heart of 
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which present nothing to the view. but 
an unbroken ocean of snow, bounded on 
all sides, only by the sky. and remarks 
to the frozen foreigner, -* Traveller, you 
have indeed travelled a great distanee 
but did you ever seea country like this?” 

It is to our national prejadives, we owe 
all national greatness : confident of the 
superior goodness and perfection of our 
own country. we combat the intrusion 
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and usurpation of its reins by others; J 


they add another and a stronger link to 
the chain of social compact. and foster 
and encourage that patrio: ism manifest. 
ed in every country: without which no 
nation ecull exist. no gevernme rt be 
supported, but mankind, hik> the brutes 
would over-run the excth, aod i termix 
with litthe unity and toss restraint : .or, 


perhaps, become the inciff-reat subjects 


an universal tyrvat. 

National prejudice is in itself a virtue 
when applied to te good of oor country, 
It is a check upon the discontented dis. 
position of the whole human race. who 
are naturally fond of change and varie. 
ty. Bat this fixes us to one spot. where 
all our wishes and hopes are centered; 
and contrary to the usual effects of the 
continual retnrn of the same seenes and 
same objects to us, instead of becoming 
weary of the same air, climate. govern 


ment, or inhabitants, we become more 
and more attached to them. as. ou 
days are extended. But when we see 


a man refuse to open his purse-strings 
or stretch the commiserating hand 
of charity, to an humble supplicant, 
whose only fault is, that he is an Afti- 
can, an Asiatic, or a foreigner, which 
should be the most earnest recommet- 
dation to a benevolent heart. and con- 
mand the alleviating sympathy of con- 
passion ; when we see prejudice exten¢- 
ing to such objects as these, then may 
we pronounce ita curse indeed. LL. 
——— + or 
CURIOSITY. 
An irksome agonising care; a superstitious inda 


try, about unprofitable things, an itching humour 
see what is not to be seen, and to be doing whi 





signifies nothing when it 1s done. 
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but For the Parterre. 
lon Fivriiten for the Forleth Anniversary of 
rks elmericun Independence 
you All bail, to the doy that gave hberty birth, 
ince When the bright star of happiness rose in the 
is?” West, 
owe § Diflusing her beams o’er the wide circling earth, 
The weary she cherished, the wanderer blest 
; the When the cemus of Freedom pronounced the 
our decree, 
sion That Coiumbia is “‘ sovereign, independent 
ers: and fice.” 
Kk to Ob! then sank the Lion; the Eagle soared high: 
From the crown 0! Britenia a jewel Was Lorn, 
Dster Wier the thander of nuilions ny rapturous ¢ry, 
Hest. 9 join’d to weicome the daw ning of L.berty’s morn. 
‘+h no When, &c 
it be B Dark ower’d the gloom when our country arose, 
mutes And the clanger o: batue struck w id on her ear; 
» BFor her bosom was press’d by the fooisieps of foes, 
TMX ES And the hopes of her champions lad yielded to 
+ OF, fear, 
pets When, Kc 

But our HER» appear’d like the rainbow of heaven, 
virtue @ Comsp:cuous, sublimely «xalied on high; 

Asyinboi of mercy by providence given, fby, 
intry, To prove that the storm would pas harmlessiy 
d dis. Wien, &c. 

- W ho the season of aanger, distress, and alarm, 
varie-B Which palsied the patriot, Witier’d the brave; 


were pperene Was his valour, and nervous the arm, 
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\to terrify him, intricate passes to bewil- 
\der him. or huge rough rocks of difficuf- 
bers to surmount. He wants not patience, 
perseverance or learning; his only requi- 
sites are credulity and ingenuity, inven- 
tion «nd logic. His glory lies in prev- 
ing impossibilities. possible. and reduc- 
ing wha: was doubtful to a certainty.— 
‘This. if he possesses any of these neces- 
sary qualities he can perform with won- 
derful ease. He reconciles many things 
to the reason of a common mind, by the 
intervention of a few  suppositions ; 
| these. like alkali added to oil and water 
|in the process of making soap. have the 
| surprising effect of producing an union, 
| which could net be performed by any 
other means; thus washing away all 
doubts by a few theories well applied.— 





convincing your readers or auditors, as 
it saves a vast deal of time and trouble 
anda world of arguments: many fucts 
having been proyen in this manner, 
which would have defied the efforts of 
all Philosophers to elucidate, were they 
not to become Hypothesists. 








red: That s.ruck not jor glory, bui conquered to save. . , 
race When, ke. One stroke oi his magical feather, 
of the jumbians whenever ve hallow this day, creates an immense. liquid. fiery SUll, 
es ands, dear to the bosom of Liberty’s son; | turning around like a top: by another 


oming The omage of hearts to your countrymen pay, 
Who have fought for your mghts and your 
liberties won. 


When, ke. 


rt ; y ; 
is: nd O, while you’r p edging the full goblet high, 
We SCH PT. the names of your fathers who slecp with the 
tring’ dead, 
» . le or: *heek: ar ‘ ‘ > 
handget a smile grace your cheek; and a tear gem your 


ove fh: 
more 


o ad eye, 
whic am For the heroes who conquer’d, the martyrs who 
n Alt bled 

whieh When, &c. S. 






THE HYPOTHESIST. 


mmen 
dl ecom- 


masterly twist of the quill. he gives it 
\athe cholic, and immediately it ‘belches 
| forth a complete system of plunets; these 
\again, by means of a third flourish. he 
strikes with the palsey, and strailt-way 
they shake from them a number of sa- 
| tellites. many or less,in proportion tothe 
| violence of the fitin each He relates all 
this so plainly that he convinces even the 
|most unlearned of his hearers in what 
manner the planets obtained their pe- 
| viodical evolutions, like children the use 


his is certainly the most easy way of 


of com- The Natural Philosopher may fancy | of their tongues, from their mother; and 
exten limself happyamong bis caterpillars and | how they transmitted them to the grand- 
en MD atterflies ; the author amidst his seraps | children, the moons. Then taking up he 
* Bnd meditations ; the Chemist in his La-| earth, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
ratory, or the Antiquary surrounded | gives it inhabitants, herbage, rivers, 
the mouldering relics of ancient times: | mountains and seas, informs you in what 
t the Hypothesist has the smoothest | manner they were disposed of. with ma- 
J to trot after sentimental happiness | ny other eurious and amusing partieu- 
meditative pleasure. No precipices | lars. 
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Our Geologists, Mineralogists and 
many other small flies that buzz about 
the earth, imagine themselves in Elysi- 
um, while prosecuting their researches 
on this dirty little orb:—how superior 
then, to such grovelling happiness, must 
be the paradise of the Eagle-like Hy. 
pothesist, when he soars through the 
heavens, and, after skipping among the 
stars, he rests upon the Galaxy; scrapes 
an acquaintance with Soi and Luna ; 
shakes hands with Mercury, Mars and 
Jupiter ; pats the lovely cheek of Venus, 
and bows at a distance to belted Saturn 
and colder Hershall, whe retires with 
Turkish jealousy without the ring into 
his Seraglio. 

Descending. he makes the earth groan 
with the heart-burn, by planting an un- 
quenchable fire in her bosom: Describes 
the interior of Vesuvius, how it is, or 
how it ought to be: Shackles nature 
with his laws, and forces the haughty 
dame to take her fingerfrom her mouth, 
and impart her secrets to him. He now 
becomes mischievous, and takes posses- 
sion of Vulcan’s forge, to the great ter- 
ror of the Dusky God, easts thunder 
bolts for Jove without burning his fin- 
gers, and sinks whole continents, mere- 
ly by stiring his fire. L. 

—0:0:0— 
FORCE OF HABITS. 


Oldys, the historian, having been for 
several years in the Fleet Prison, had 
contracted such habits and connections 
there, that when he was at length en- 
larged, he made it a frequent practice 
to spend his evenings there and lodge 
with some friend all night. Rapping at 
the door one night, rather late, the 
keeper reprimanded him for giving him 
such constant trouble, adding that 
** though he had a great regard for him, 
yet if he kept such hours in future, he 
must be under the necessity of locking 
him out.’” 

== 
For the Parterre. 

A man’s real character, I have often 

thewght, is never so well ascertained, as 


THE PARTERRE. 









by striking a medium between that whiek 
he bears upon the report of bis marr. 
age, and that which is given him after 
hisdeath. In the former, more especi- 
ally if he possess a good person. [ have 
observed that his young acquaintance 
delight to view the darkest side, and 
make the most of his bad qualities, nor 
does the bride escape the malice of ma. 
ny tongues. How many pity the poor 
being. when in reality they envy her. S» 
apt are we to dissimulate and endeavour 
to conceal the real passions beneath the 
mask of another, as much as possible 
unlike it. What is more common than 
the expressions, * L cannot @o..ceive 
how Miss H. should ehoose such a per. 
sonas Mr. B. for Lam sure he can nei. 
ther boast of good qualities nor person,” 
or * itis really curious to observe how 
different are our tastes who would have 
thought that Mr. B. would have at 
length fixed upon such alady as Miss A.” 

To day we obse ve the notiee of a per- 
son who has left this world after many 
examples of patience during a lingering 
illness. His friend next meatious that 
his virtues need not type to preserve 
them in the memory of (bose who were 
so happy as to be acquainted with the 
degeased. as they will live forever im 
their hearts. At the same time he 
fillsa column of the paper in the simak 
lest -* brevier.”’ with the recital of thea, 
that had not the reader been previously 
told he had acquaintance, he would be 
led to conclude, the existence of such aa 
angel, had been spent retired from all 
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